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io6 General Notes. [January, 

ance in the yard, hops to a saucer, climbs in, and rolls over and 
over until he is covered with meal, having done which, he awaits 
developments. The flies enticed by the smell, soon swarm around 
the scheming batrachian, and whenever one passes within two 
inches or so of his nose, his tongue darts out and the fly disap- 
pears ; and this plan works so well that the toad has taken it up 
as a regular business. The chickens do not manifest the least 
alarm at their clumsy and big-mouthed playmate, but seem to 
consider it quite a lark to gather around him and peck off his 
stolen meal, even when they have plenty more of the same sort in 
the saucers. — New Hampshire Gazette. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Discovery of Mound Relics at Devil river, Lake Huron. 
— Excavations made by me, last summer, in mounds at Devil 
river, on the west shore of Lake Huron, were rewarded by the 
discovery of many interesting relics. These principally consisted 
of the various parts of the human skeleton, together with frag- 
mentary pottery. Among the former, flattened (platycnemic) 
tibiae were abundant, also femora with expanded extremities 
(chiefly developed at the popliteal space), such as have been al- 
ready described as found by me in the mounds of the Detroit 
river. Associated with these were humeri in which the lamina of 
bone ordinarily separating the olecranon and coronoid fossae is 
partially obliterated or is perforated. The crania are of the ortho- 
cephalic type, bearing near resemblance to those of the same type 
from the mounds near Detroit. In all of them the occipital fora- 
men is situated decidedly backwards. Most of the bones were in 
the more advanced stages of decay, and generally crumbled to 
pieces in the effort to secure them. But few stone implements 
were exhumed, and those were mostly of flint. Pottery was in 
large quantities, and though in fragments, evidently presented 
a great variety of shapes, being ornamented with indented de- 
signs, among which the cord pattern, as usual, predominated. A 
part of the perforated stem of a pipe, formed of clay, was among 
the relics. On the mounds originally stood pine trees (Pinus stro- 
bus L.), which must have been at least two hundred years olcL 
The stumps of these, in numerous instances, remained, the great 
roots spreading in all directions above the bones and other relics,, 
showing that the trees must have sprung up and attained their 
growth long subsequently to the burials. 

On the low ground, toward the mouth of the river, is an an- 
cient Manitou rock. It is a granite boulder and is deeply sunk 
in the earth ; the part protruding being an angle rising only 
about a foot above ground, five feet long by two feet broad. 
Here, until the last six years, the modern Indians (of the Ojib- 
way tribe) came annually in the autumn, in considerable numbers, 
to offer their votive gifts, which were deposited upon the rocks 

1 Edited by Professor Oris T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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with great ceremony. The following year, at the same season, 
such of these offerings as remained were removed and preserved 
as charms or talismans, while similar gifts were put in their places. 
The offerings consisted chiefly of beads and the flowers of the 
pearly everlasting (Immortelles), known botanically as Antennaria 
margaritacea R. Br. It is noteworthy that similar flowers, prob- 
ably from the same motive — their enduring character — are made 
use of by us to adorn the graves of our departed friends. The 
Indians buried their dead in the vicinity of the rock, which they 
regarded with the greatest veneration. — Henry Gillman, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Stone Image from Miami county, Ohio. — This object was 
found in Miami county, Ohio, near an ancient mound, in the 
spring of 1881. This mound is situated about two miles west of 
Stillwater river, at a point where the river hills gently melt away 
into a slightly rolling country. The mound presents the general 
appearance of most mounds in Western Ohio; the land having been 
cleared for some years, and the mound is now being farmed over ; 
as a result the plow turned to the surface the turtle here men- 
tioned. It is about four inches long and nearly two inches wide 
at the widest part of the body. The top part of the body ter- 
minates in a tolerably sharp ridge that extends from the center of 
the head to the tip of the tail. This ridge is slightly curved up- 
ward along the back, the head is accurately cut, and the eyes are 
knob-like protuberances and extend from the head about one-sixth 
of an inch. The tail is about three-quarters of an inch lon£, the 
bottom is flat and at either end is a hole drilled. One is bored 
obliquely from the neck to the base, and the posterior end is. 
bored in a similar way. The material seems to be Tennessee 
granite, the yellow spots in the granite correspond to those on a 
turtle's back. We also have in our collection a sculptured alli- 
gator and duck. 

Cup-shaped Stones in Pennsylvania. — Mr. William Kite, re- 
ferring to a collection of hollowed stones brought from California 
by Mr. R. E. C. Stearns, writes that he has two in his possession 
found in Chester, Penna., and one from the outskirts of German- 
town, Philadelphia. The latter is the more curious since it has 
the saucer-like cavity worked on both sides of the stone. There 
was found near it a celt much worn. 

Phonetics of the Kayowe Language. — Mr. Albert S. Gat- 
schet reproduces in the Antiquarian, Vol. iv, Part 4, his paper 
read at the Cincinnati meeting of the A. A. A. S., upon the pho- 
netics of the Kayowe (Kaiowa) language. Comparative philolo- 
gists have always been embarrassed in their researches by the 
confusion arising from the different methods of transliteration 
adopted by collectors of vocabularies. Mr. Gatschet attributes 
this disorder to three causes : 1. The sound-deafness of the writer, 
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similar to the color blindness of certain persons ; 2. The effort to 
restrict a language to the compass of types already in use among 
printers, whereby many fine shades of sound are slighted ; 3. Ig- 
norance of the physiological laws of speech. 

Kayowe Sounds. 

.Trills. Vowels. 





Surds. 


Sonant. 


Aspirated. 


Spirants. 


Nasals. 


Gutturals 


k 


g 


X 




V 


»g 


Palatals 










y 




Linguals 


k 


g 






sh 




Dentals 


t 


d 






s, z 


n, nd, dl 


Labials 


P 


b 


f 




w 


m, rab 



m 



In the consonant series the absences will strike any observer, 
and the two peculiar sounds are k and g; the two last being 
linguo-dentals produced by holding the inverted tip of the tongue 
against the hard palate and pronouncing k and g. 

In the vocalic series the author unfortunately has elaborated 
from the five English vowels, a, e, i, o, u, fifteen sounds without 
indicating what they are equivalent to in English. 

The chapter on alternation of sounds is a very important one, 
and leads to a comprehension of the different spellings frequently 
adopted by different authors for the same word. 

The remaining papers of the Antiquarian are of the first rank 
and are well worthy of perusal. 

Anthropology in Europe. — For general information on an- 
thropology no other journal can compare with the Revue d "An- 
thropologic of Paris, and No. 3 of Vol. v certainly sustains its 
enviable reputation. The reviews are even more valuable than 
the original papers. Of the latter there are five, to wit : 

The mensuration of the capacity of the skull according to the registers of Broca. 
By Paul Topinard. 

Essay upon the origin, the evolution and the actual condition of the sedentary Ber- 
bers. By Carnille Sabatier. 

Contribution to the study of palfeoethnological classification of the age of rude 
stone. By Philip Salmon. 

The population of the Balkan peninsula. By William Lejean. 

The first discovery of human bones belonging to the stone age in Norway, By C, 
Arbo. 

M. Topinard devotes twenty-five pages to the explanation of 
M. Broca's methods of craniometry, with all the precision of a 
text-book. Our readers engaged in craniometric researches 
should carefully examine this paper. 

The Maures, or sedentary Berbers are divided into two 
branches, the Getules, "mountaineers," and the Maziques, or "cul- 
tivators." To these people, living in Algiers and Morocco, as 
distinguished from the wild Berbers, M. Sabatier devotes thirty 
pages. In their institutions we retrace the past, and are able to 
observe the evolution of a people. Inasmuch as they are of Cel- 
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tic origin, the subject becomes of more than passing interest for 
the French anthropologists. 

Mr. Salmon outstrips all competitors in the finesse of his chart 
of archaeology, in that region of guesswork where six blind men 
of Hindustan went out to see the elephant. Here it is : 

I. Age of stone. Period I. Stone flaked by fire, Tertiary. . 

Period 11. Chipped stone, Quaternary. 
a. Epoque Chelleenne or Acheuleen, " 
/>, Epoque mousterienne, " 

<:. Epoque solutreenne, 
d. Epoque magdalenienne, " 

Period III. Polished stone, Recent. 
II. Age of bronze, " 

III. Age of iron, " 

Age I, Period 1, is then elaborated, p. 451, into thirteen stages 
extending from the Lower Miocene to the Upper Pliocene. 

M. Lejean's paper is continued from pp. 201-259 of this vol- 
ume, and is indispensable to the ethnologist. 

The purport of Dr. Arno's paper is sufficiently explained by 
the title. ■ 

On p. 520 M. Manouvrier reviews Hovelacque's " Les Races 
Humaines," The author divides our race primarily into Austra- 
lians, Papuans, Melanesians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Guinea and 
Soudan Negroes, Akkas, Kaffirs, Peuls and Nubians, Negritoes, 
Veddahs, Dravidians, Moundas (savages of Indo-China), Siamese,. 
Birmans, Himalayans, Indo-Chinese (east and south), Chinese, 
Japanese, Ainos, Hyperboreans, Mongolians, Malays, Polynesians, 
Americans, Caucasians, Berbers, Semites, Aryans (Asiatic and 
European). 

On p. 527 is a short sketch of M. Emile Houze's studies on 
the crania of Flamands and Wallons. The prehistoric Belgians 
are neatly set forth in the following scheme : 

' Pakeolithic f A g eof / Race of Engis, Dolicocephalic. 

, \ the mammoth [ " " Naulelte, " 

Age of stone ' (do. of reindeer " " Furfooz, Sub-brachyceph'c. 

Neolithic (, " " Sclaigneaux, Brachyceph'c. 

epoch I " " Chauvaux, Dolicocephalic. 

Age of metal, represented f Eygenbilsen limit of the bronze and the iron age. 
archasologically by Louette-Saint-Pierre ? 

' ' \ Luslm, province ot Namur > 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Orientation in Microtomic Sections. — If any organic object 
has been cut ("microtomized") into serial sections and mounted, 
the value of the series for microscopical investigation will depend 
not only on the success with which each step in the preparation 
has been attended, but also on our ability to grasp all the topo- 
graphical relations -of each section. It is not enough to know the 
region through which a section passes; we must have the means 
' Edited by Dr. 0, O. Whitman, Newton Highlands, Mass. 



